THE SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS
places. Cesserunt, as John of Salisbury put it. But as Lane
Poole points out Cesserunt may mean that whereas once these
masters had taught well, now they "yielded to the rush of
incompetent rivals and followed their example"; or it may
mean that "disgusted with the prevalent method of teaching,
they withdrew from the field/* The context does not help
us to clear up the point. Either way, Chartres fell, and Athene
was stricken in the house of her friends. A master comes to
Orleans to teach Logic: he is not welcomed: "the scholars in
arts are few, poor, and superficial."1 The torch of humanistic
learning is held up by Oxford, for Paris is no longer worthy to
bear it. The humanists are still fighting, but they no longer
denounce Cornificius, the glib logician, as John of Salisbury
and his contemporaries had done. Their place is taken by
Richard de Bury, the great bishop of Durham, and among the
not inconsiderable proportion of the human race which failed
to please him, the lawyers, the "Scorpions in Treacle" as he
unkindly calls them, are the least pleasing of all. They write
unreadable books, which "we have spent but little labour and
expense in acquiring." They are dedicated to a sterile trade,
for "laws are only human enactments for the regulation of
social life, and . . . refuse to be brought to equity, because they
feel that they possess more of arbitrary will than rational
judgment." "Wherefore," triumphantly concludes the bishop,
"the judgment of the wise for the most part is that the causes
of laws are not a fit subject for discussion. In truth, many laws
acquire force by mere custom, not by syllogistic necessity, like
the arts. For Whatever receives its stability from use alone
must necessarily be brought to naught by disuse."2
It may be so. The criticism is obviously acute; and it is
1 Helen Waddell. op. cit., p. 135.             2 Philobiblon, pp. 78-9.
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